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classics, but as most of these palimpsests were made after the Norman
Conquest, when parchment became increasingly valuable, it is
more probable that the manuscripts of the earlier Middle Ages were
thus treated rather than the older parchment of the classics,
Our losses in this respect, however, have been greatly exag-
gerated. And our gains have been by no means inconsiderable-
legends of the saints, treatises of the Fathers of the Church, and
possibly some of the early chronicles with which English history
especially is so richly endowed. For almost every monastery of
importance had its own historiographer, whose duty it was to carry
on the annals left by his predecessor.
Some at least of the monastic book-makers of the Dark Ages
proved themselves worthy successors of Atticus in the pains which
they took to secure the accuracy of their texts.
In England monachism, after falling into complete decay, was
only just beginning to revive. Alfred worked wonders in his efforts
to kindle a new enthusiasm for education and literature towards
the end of the ninth century, and in the following century his
efforts bore fruit in the re-creation of the monasteries under St
Dunstan and King Edgar. But the people themselves were too busy
fighting for their lives and homes against the Danes to profit greatly
by the revival. It is not until the Norman-French cultivation made
its way into England in the eleventh century that we can follow the
book trade in this country with any degree of continuity. With the
Norman Conquest England was brought definitely into the full
current of European culture, and received an impetus which she
sorely needed to her whole national life.
But in the ecclesiastical settlement under William the Conqueror
and Lanfranc both the Anglo-Saxon books and the monks who had
so patiently compiled them were often shamefully treated, however
much the intellectual standard of the Ghurck may have been raised
in the process. The Norman bishops and abbots by whom the native
ecclesiastics wfcre displaced despised the Anglo-Saxon writings which
they found in their new monasteries. Many Anglo-Saxon books wese
cut up for binding, or erased to make room for some transcript in
Latin, Latin gradually superseding the Anglo-Saxon which had
been employed in all the national literature since Alfred's day*
Norman monks were doubtless introduced for their skill as tran-
scribers and decorative artists, though the art of illuminating
manuscripts, which is as old almost as humanity itself, had already